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WALT WHITMAN REVIEW 


Volume V Decembér 1959 Number 4 


THE GOOD GRAY HOUSE BUILDER 
By CLEVELAND RODGERS 


(Nore: The essay, ‘ The Good Gray House Builder,’ was completed by the late 
Cleveland Rodgers just before his death in 1956. It contains much new infor 
mation for the first time evaluated and placing Whitman’s building activities 
in a dramatically fresh light. 

Mr Rodgers, who wrote numerous articles on Whitman and edited The 
Gathering of the Forces, a volume of Whitman’s editorials, served as national 
chairman of the ‘ Leaves of Grass Centennial Committee.’ He organized the 
Walt Whitman Birthplace Association which purchased Whitman's birthplace 
and established it as a historic shrine. Like Whitman, he served as editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Rodgers was a City Planning Commissioner of the City of 
New York and wrote several books on the subject. He also wrote a biography 
of Robert Moses and many studies of the New Deal.—Nathan Resnick, Long 
Island University.) 


HEN Walt Whitman was twelve years old, his father lost the 

last of three small houses he had built since moving his family 
to Brooklyn in 1823. Walt’s mother had borne seven children, 
including an unnamed infant that died. Walter Whitman was 
getting little work as a carpenter. Jesse, Walt’s older brother, was 
of no help to the hard-pressed family. The time had come for Walt, 
the second son, to go to work. 

He had already served as errand boy in Lawyer Clarke’s office, and 
in the summer of 1831, he began to learn the printer’s trade in the 
office of The Patriot. Love of his mother, which was dominant 
throughout his life, and his resolve to help her, provided the 
incentive for his efforts. From early childhood he craved her love 
and affection and wanted to make her happy. Ultimately, out of 
that love and devotion, came house-building and publication of 
Leaves of Grass. 

A batch of aged scraps of paper, with their fading words and 
figures, has been discovered which throws new light on the long 
struggle that ensued between the time the poet went to work in 
a printing office and the memorable day, in 1855, when Leaves of 
Grass was first published. One of the interesting new chapters covers 
the period from 1850 to 1855, immediately preceding the emergence 
of Whitman as a poet. 

This material is from the Feinberg Collection, some of it 
acquired from the estate of the late Mrs Anne Montgomerie 
Traubel, widow of Horace Traubel, one of the poet’s literary 
executors. For over half a century some of these scraps of paper 
had been preserved by Mrs Traubel, along with the famous letter 
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from Ralph Waldo Emerson to Whitman, in which the Sage of 
Concord hailed the first edition of Leaves of Grass. 

Linked with data long known to scholars, the new material tells 
how the poet met the many crises in his early career and found his 
path to fame. It also reveals how the frustrated political idealist 
and unsuccessful journalist overcame all obstacles and achieved 
what to him were the two most persistent objectives of his life: To 
provide a home for his mother, and to give the world a book that 
would express his deeper emotions and his visions of democracy. 
Making money by building houses was, for Whitman, a final effort 
to reach an unseen goal toward which he struggled for a quarter of 
a century. 

Whitman’s writings abound in references to his mother, but there 
is only occasional mention of his father. Whatever the cause, Walter 
Whitman was unsuccessful and Walt, at an early age, became the 
chief dependence of his mother and ultimately assumed the role of 
head of the family. By checking the known facts about Whitman 
with the history of the times, we can follow the varying fortunes 
of Walt and his family from the time when he became a printers’ 
apprentice to the day Leaves of Grass appeared. There was a 
terrible cholera epidemic in Brooklyn in 1832, and a severe panic 
the next year, when the family moved back to Long Island, leaving 
Walt in Brooklyn to finish his apprenticeship. 

By the time Walt had become a journeyman printer, the great 
fire in New York and the recurring hard times compelled him to 
join the family on the Island. There he taught school at several 
places, but he had become ambitious and when the panic of 1838 
lessened he started The Long Islander, at Huntington. This venture 
was not a success and he again became a school teacher; but he had 
begun to write, and by 1840 had been caught up in the turbulent 
democratic movement that had followed the elections of Jackson 
and Van Buren. He was active in the campaign of 1840, and the 
following spring he went to New York where he worked as a printer, 
wrote for magazines, and edited several newspapers. 

In 1844, Walter Whitman moved his family back to Brooklyn. 
He bought a little house on Prince Street for $1,200, paying $300 
down and assuming a mortgage of $900. Walt also came back to 
Brooklyn from New York, where he had lived at various boarding 
houses, and joined the family at the Prince Street house. By this 
time Louisa Whitman had two more children, Thomas Jefferson, 
born in 1833, and the unfortunate Edward, born in 1835. 

Walt continued to write for various publications, including The 
Advertiser, in Brooklyn, until he became editor of The Brooklyn 
Eagle, early in 1846. This was the most important, and best-paying, 
position he ever held, and he was able to make more substantial 
contributions to the family’s upkeep. 

Apparently, his help was more badly needed than ever. The old 
problem of keeping a roof over the family had again become 
pressing. His father could not keep up the interest payments on the 
Prince Street house. On 25 June 1847, Walt took over the house, 
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assuming responsibility for the $900 mortage. The consideration 
recorded was $1,360, or $160 more than his father had paid for 
the property. 

Thus, for the first time, Walt provided a home for his folks. It 
must have been a great satisfaction to him, and he took pride in 
the little house, planting trees and flowers and making other 
improvements. The state of the family exchequer at the time is 
indicated by receipted bills showing that on 16 June 1847 he paid 
a bill to John Grebel for new boots for his brothers. Receipts exist 
also for repairs for his brothers’ boots. He also bought himself a 
watch, some other jewelry, and a bureau for the house. Two years 
later, on 29 October 1849, Walt bought of Ayers, a suit of clothes 
for his father and two pairs of pants and a vest for his brother 
(presumably this was alg 

He was doing better, financially, than ever in his life, and he was 
sharing with his folks. He also saved a little money. For over a 
year he had been editor of The Eagle, and had become a respected 
member of the community, taking part in its varied activities and 
conducting a responsible journal of opinion. But the times were 
turbulent, and Walt was a radical democrat. 

The story of Whitman’s differences with The Eagle management 
and the loss of his position has been told many times. It grew out 
of the controversy over the extension of slavery into the new 
territory acquired as a result of the Mexican War. The issue split 
both the Whig and Democratic parties. Walt was a Free Soiler and 
stood by his principles, although it cost him his position. 

He was not long without a job, and took his young brother Jeff 
with him to New Orleans, where he spent three months working 
on The Crescent. From his letters we know what weighed most on 
Walt’s mind. His sister Hannah was urged to water the trees and 
flowers Walt had planted, and when the interest on the mortgage 
became due Hannah was instructed to go to the bank and draw 
money from Walt’s account to make the payment. Walt’s other 
sister Mary had married and was living at Greenport, where she was 
raising a family. Walt wrote that as soon as he had saved $1,000, he 
was coming home and get a place in the country for his mother, 
where she could have Mary and the grandchildren come and pay 
her long visits. 

Walt was not yet through with politics and was convinced that 
the country’s future was at stake in the national campaign that was 
getting under way. Both the old parties had straddled and com- 
promised on the issue of the extension of slavery. The Whigs had 
nominated General Taylor. There were other reasons for Walt 
leaving The Crescent, but a few days after the regular Democrats 
named General Cass as their candidate Walt left New Orleans and 
started back to Brooklyn. 

Soon after arriving home Walt threw himself into the campaign, 
joining the Free Soilers and going to the Buffalo convention as a 
member of the Kings County delegation. Returning home, Walt 
wrote a prospectus for a new paper, first called The Banner of 
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Freedom, to support Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams, the 
Free Soil Party’s candidates. 

The Freeman was first issued on 9 September 1848. That night 
the newspaper plant was burned to the ground in the great fire that 
devasted most of Brooklyn. This must have been one of the most 
dramatic, as well as one of the most trying experiences in Whitman’s 
life. He and his backers lost everything they had put into the paper. 
But Walt had not lost his courage, and was determined to revive 
the paper. The Freeman reappeared almost on the eve of election. 
In spite of the Free Soil defeat, the paper prospered. Walt had to 
borrow $400 from Judge Samuel E. Johnson before the year was out, 
but he not only kept the paper going, on 30 November 1848, he 
bought a lot on Myrtle Avenue where he hoped to build a plant for 
The Freeman. He paid $1,000 for the lot, subject to a mortgage 
of $550. 

The subsequent record of Whitman’s real estate transactions 
would be of little interest but for the close relation to his struggle 
to attain his two main objectives of providing a home for his 
family and gaining the financial position that would enable him to 
express himself freely. 

He planned to build a three-story structure on his Myrtle Avenue 
lot that would serve as a dwelling with a printing plant on the 
ground floor. It was his hope that he would soon be the principal 
owner, as well as editor, of The Freeman, which continued to do 
well. Although there are receipted bills for masonry and other 
expenses in connection with the Myrtle Avenue house, it is assumed 
that his father, with his brothers, George and Andrew, did most of 
the building. Walt’s part was in financing the project. 

While the Myrtle Avenue house was under construction, Walt 
had his father advertise the Prince Street house for sale. A Mr John 
White bought the latter house on 19 June 1849, paying $1,800, but 
leaving the mortgage of $900. This sale psd. a profit of $600 
over the price originally paid for the Prince Street house. 

Meantime The Freeman had become a daily and was prospering, 
but Walt’s backers were beginning to weaken in their fealty to 
Free Soil principles. The defeat of the third party had been 
followed by wholesale desertions, and some of The Freeman’s 
backers wanted to return to the Democratic fold. To Walt such 
apostasy was unthinkable. When he saw that he could no longer 
control the paper’s policy, he resigned. On 10 September 1849. 
The Freeman noted his departure in these words: 


After this present date I withdraw entirely from The Brooklyn Daily 
Freeman. To those who have been my friends, I take occasion to proffer 
the warmest thanks of a grateful heart. My enemies—and old Hunkers 
generally—I disdain and defy the same as ever. 

Walter Whitman. 


Once more he had refused to compromise his principles and 
found himself jobless. For the first time he began to put his deeply 
felt emotions into verse that gave him certain satisfaction. He paid 
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his respects to the politicians who had deserted the cause of the 
Free Soilers in ‘A Song for Certain Congressmen’ which Bryant 
published in The Evening Post. Another, ‘Blood Money’ or 
‘Wounded in the House of His Friends,’ published by The Tribune, 
was provoked by Daniel Webster's Seventh of March speech, in 
which Webster reversed his stand on the extension of slavery. 

Walt linked the Free Soil cause with the great upsurge in Europe, 
and the defeat of the Revolution of 1848, inspired his ‘ Resurgence,’ 
the only poem previously published to appear in the first edition 
of Leaves of Grass. 

By this time Walt knew that he was a poet. At least he had 
learned that he could most effectively express his real emotions in 
the free form he had adopted in the spontaneous verses dealing with 
the great cause of democracy and freedom. He had become dis- 
illusioned by politics and politicians and was to have nothing more 
to do with party politics. But he still had to make a living, and to 
help his folks. 

He converted the lower floor of the Myrtle Avenue building into 

book store and printing plant, where he was shortly to begin 
publishing an occasional sheet called The Salesman and Long 
Island Directory. None of these activities was markedly successful. 
He had made more money from the sale of the Prince Street house 
than from anything else he had ever undertaken. 

Brooklyn was growing fast, and prices of real estate were steadily 
rising, especially in the center of town. Walt had no doubt that he 
could sell the Myrtle Avenue place at a good profit, but this raised 
the old problem of where the tamily was to live. All the talk at 
home was about the opportunities to make money from building 
houses. His father, George and Andrew were all keen to get into 
the game, and on | June 1852, Walt sold the Myrtle Avenue house 
to Nicholas Amerman for $3,500. The lot had cost $1,000, so the 
difference represented a neat cash profit, since his father and 
brothers had done most of the carpentering, and they had had a 
home for three years. 

The day after this sale was recorded, Walt paid William B. 
Nichols $800 for a lot 100 by 28 on Cumberland Street, 303.10 feet 
from Atlantic Avenue. On this narrow lot it was planned to erect 
two houses, one to live in, the other to be sold. If Walt planned to 
have his father and brothers build these houses, with what help he 
could give them, his plans must have been altered. His father’s 
health had begun to fail, and neither George nor Andrew could 
have done the job. 

At any rate, we now have a fairly complete record of the building 
of these two houses. The Feinberg Collection includes the contracts 
and receipted bills for most of the work done. The contracts and 
receipted bills are in Walt’s handwriting and cover mason’s work 
($800) , roofing ($90.22), doors and guards, molding, and other 
items. The main contract, with Luckey and VanKeuren, provided 
that the houses were to be completed ‘so we can move in on March 
14, 1853.’ 
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What part, if any, Walt’s father and brothers had in building the 
three-story houses on Cumberland Street is not revealed by the new 
material. They may have helped, but there is a possible explana- 
tion. On 1 January 1853, Walt purchased a third lot on Cumber- 
land Street and there is a record of still another purchased by Walt 
or his father. On one of these lots, a two-story house was erected. 
During the same month, Walt advertised a ‘genteel house’ for sale 
in The New York Staats-Zeitung and The New York Daily Times. 

During 1852 the Whitmans had a carpenter's shop at the corner 
of Cumberland Street and Atlantic Avenue. At this time the Whit- 
mans were building three houses. Walt had a receipted bill for the 
tin-roofing of the two-story house, but his records do not cover other 
work on this third house. Presumably his father and brothers, and 
Walt himself, worked on the smaller house into which they moved 
in May 1854, after the three-story houses were sold. Walt received 
$2,000 for one of his houses, and $1,975 for the other. 

The incomplete records do not tell the whole story of the poet's 
real estate transactions, and merely illustrate the complicated pro- 
cess by which Walt emancipated himself sufficiently to achieve his 
objectives. He had become involved in the real estate business as 
a result of his desire to provide a home. To his surprise, he had 
found the business profitable, but he was still operating on a 
shoestring. 

That he had financial difficulties at times is indicated by receipted 
tax bills showing penalties for delinquencies. From time to time he 
had to borrow money for building materials, but he had vouchers 
to show that he met his indebtedness. From these we learn that on 
30 July 1852, Whitman guaranteed a note of $250 to M. S. Scofield 
to be paid by 1 September. Scofield seems to have worked for Walt 
as carpenter on the two Cumberland Street houses and at one point, 
according to one memorandum, Scofield owed Walt 23} days work 
(worth $26.42). There is a notation on another scrap of paper 
relating to Scofield, saying, ‘this sucker and Liar will not pay this 
bill.’ 

Walt’s last and most profitable building venture was the con- 
struction of a dwelling on Skillman Street, 108.8 inches from DeKalb 
Avenue. He purchased a 100-by-25 foot lot from Allen S. Crowell 
and his wife for $550 on 19 August 1854, and paid Smith & Selleck 
$780.20 for their part in building a house on this lot. He sold the 
two-story house to Lazarus Wineburgh on 15 March 1854, and 
moved into the Skillman Street house in July, where the family 
was to live for a year. 

This was the period during which the poet was most active in 
developing his ideas and recording them in notebooks. He was 
through with politics in the narrow sense, but was still seeking 
expression for his emotions and his social and political ideas and 
democratic ideals. He had long thought that he might be a lecturer, 
a recruiter for democracy, going up and down the country, preach- 
ing the gospel of democracy. He no longer had a newspaper for 
which he could write, and a carpenter could not draw audiences. 
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It is not certain just when Whitman decided to put his thought 
and feeling into a new kind of verse and publish them in a book, 
but from his dated notebooks it is clear the Leaves of Grass had long 
been in the making. It was during the year 1854, while living in 
Skillman Street, that he began putting his material into shape. 
His only published writing of the period was a long letter addressed 
to the Mayor and Council of Brooklyn protesting against the 
prohibition of street cars on Sundays. 

Walt was coming closer to the realization of his two most per- 
sistent dreams: to settle his mother in a home of her own and to 
publish his book. His father was failing fast; George was a real 
help to the family, as was young Jeff, but Andrew was drinking and 
following Jesse’s path. Mary and Hannah were both married. Eddy 
was grown, but had the mentality of a child. 

On 30 April 1855, Walt sold the Skillman Street house to Jane 
Johnson for $1,400, receiving $550 in cash and two mortgages for 
$750 and $200. He was through with house building. His father 
was incapacitated. On 24 May 1855, Louisa Whitman bought a 
house and lot on Ryerson Street, 380 feet from Myrtle Avenue, from 
Edward Macomber for $1,840. 

It was specified in the conveyance that Louisa Whitman was to 
have full power over the property ‘without concurrence of her 
husband at any time during the present or any future coverture by 
deeds or any instrument in writing to grant mortgages or devise said 
premises.” How much Walt contributed toward the purchase of this 
Ryerson Street house is not known, but it is reasonable to assume 
that he put up all—or most—of the money. His mother now had a 
house in her own name, free of a mortgage, and one which her 
husband could not mortage or otherwise encumber. 

The family moved to Ryerson Street in May 1855. Walt took the 
front room on the second floor, where he shared his bed with the 
abnormal Eddy. His mother’s chief care now was her husband, 
who was failing fast. With one of his problems solved, Walt could, 
at least, do something about the volume of verse he wanted to 
publish. He still had a little money and resolved to print the 
book at his own expense. He knew the Rome brothers, who had 
a printing office at Fulton and Cranberry Streets. Their main work 
was law printing, but they agreed to print the book if Walt would 
help with the typesetting. Six weeks after his mother moved into 
her own house, Walt published Leaves of Grass. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WHITMAN'S REVISIONS IN 
“EXCELSIOR ’ 
[F a reader were to approach Whitman’s ‘ Excelsior’ for the first 
time, with no knowledge of Whitman or his purpose, the first 
impression would be that here is a man with a gigantic ego. Here 
is a man who claims to be the most just, most cautious, most 
benevolent, the happiest, proudest, boldest, truest individual on 
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earth, with the most perfect body, the most friends, the amplest 
thoughts. This emphatic assertion of self was doubtless one of the 
factors which irritated the critics in Whitman’s own day. 

In a sense, of course, this impression contains a partial truth. 
Whitman, at this time, did feel a boundless joy in his own person, 
in simply being alive. Furthermore, he perhaps felt it necessary to 
make emphatic, audacious assertions in these early poems to bolster 
his own faith in his purpose and in his unorthodox approach to 
poetry. But Whitman meant more than a mere assertion of ego, 
and such a poem as ‘ Excelsior’ cannot rightly be interpreted in 
isolation. 

There can be little doubt that Whitman is here using the ‘ uni- 
versal I’ of ‘Song of Myself,’ and is attempting to call forth that 
high value that he sees latent in each individual soul. Further, this 
‘I’ of ‘ Excelsior’ contains many of the qualities of the poet which 
he called for in the Preface to the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass. 
In the Preface, Whitman was attempting to formulate the idzals 
which he believed were necessary in order for democracy and 
America and the average citizen to realize their great potentialities. 
The poet, he felt, while no better than any other man, had the 
capacity to direct light on the nation and to point out the essential 
dignity and worth of every man. In ‘Excelsior, Whitman is 
reaffirming the qualities necessary for this poet, and which are latent 
in all men. Thus the poem is more than a mere aggressive assertion 
of ego. The ‘I’ represents the poet in the Preface, and the poet 
speaks for the potential spiritual excellence in all men. 

‘Excelsior,’ although not one of Whitman’s great poems, is signifi- 
cant as a reflection of his maturing attitude towards himself and 
America. This growth, this shift of emphasis from the personal to 
the universal, one can follow by noting specific revisions made in the 
poem as it appeared in various editions of Leaves of Grass. 

‘Excelsior’ was first published in the second edition, 1856, with 
the title, ‘ Poem of the Heart of the Son of Manhattan Island.’ This 
original title emphasizes a certain personal quality in the use of 
Son, and a certain sectionalism or provincialism in the use of 
Manhattan, which is not the major intention of the poem. The only 
specific reference to Manhattan in the poem itself is in the lines, 
‘for I am the son of the brawny and tall-topt city,’ a minor part of 
the poem. 

This 1856 edition was famous for the words on the back-strip, 
‘I Greet You at the Beginning of a Great Career, R. W. Emerson.’ 
Whitman printed the complete letter from Emerson in an appendix 
to the volume. Gay Wilson Allen—Walt Whitman Handbook, p. 
128—sees a possible influence of Emerson’s letter on the second 
edition: 


Whitman's friends report that he was tremendously ‘set up’ by it, 
and during the summer of 1855 he carried the letter around with him 
in his pocket. It may even have encouraged him to go on writing and 
printing his poems despite his recent fiasco. Certainly the exuberant 
confidence of the second edition is 1emarkable. 
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The ‘exuberant confidence’ which Professor Allen sees in this 
edition is obviously illustrated in a line from ‘ Excelsior’ which was 
later changed and finally dropped. After line eight, in 1856, ap- 
peared the following: ‘And who has projected beautiful words 
through the longest time? By God! I will outvie him! I will say 
such words, they shall stretch through longer time!’ The exclama- 
tions and the oath do indeed express ‘ exuberant confidence.’ Why 
was the line dropped in later editions? Very likely Whitman was 
toning down his earlier somewhat blatant self-assertion. 

Although apparently none of the lines of ‘ Excelsior ’ were revised 
in the fourth edition, 1867, this was the edition in which the title 
became ‘ Excelsior.’ The change of titles was important for several 
reasons. ‘ Excelsior’ comes closer to expressing the major emphasis 
in the poem, the latent capacities in man which can be realized if 
only he would become aware of his spiritual worth. The change of 
the title from the personal ‘Poem of the Heart of the Son of Man- 
hattan Island’ to the more impersonal ‘ Excelsior '—although pos- 
sibly retaining some hint of tribute to his state in that ‘ Excelsior’ 
was the state motto of New York—does indicate a shift from the 
personal emphasis, a sublimation of ego perhaps influenced by his 
Civil War experiences, a wider conception of patriotism, and a 
maturing conception of universality. 

An important change occurs in ‘ Excelsior’ in the 1871 edition 
of the Leaves. Line one, 1856, reads: ‘I swear I will go.’ In 1871 
this line was changed to read: ‘ have not I gone.’ May one speculate 
on the reason for the change? The original ‘I swear I will go’ is 
an oath to go, to achieve a goal in the future. The 1871 revision 
‘have not I gone’ indicates the accomplishment of this goal. Now, 
it seems probable that Whitman was beginning to feel more con- 
fidence in his purpose, and although not generally sin as a 
poet in America, perhaps his favorable reception in England gave 
him some encouragement. Rossetti edited a volume of selections 
from Leaves of Grass which was published in 1868, and thus 
Whitman had achieved some standing in Great Britain. It is also 
probable that although he saw corruption in the post-war govern- 
ment and had seen the misery and suffering of the war, the very fact 
that his beloved union, the ‘ Mother of All,’ had survived gave him 
hope that his purpose had not been in vain. Thus he could now say 
‘have not I gone.’ 

The Osgood edition of 1881 appears essentially to be the final, 
definitive one, and the line which in 1871 had read ‘have not I 
gone’ now receives a final change to ‘I would go.’ This revision 
seems to indicate a reappraisal in old age, an awareness that the 
‘universal I’ could never be finished, static, but must always be 
striving, dynamic. The ‘I’ must always have some goal to attain. 

Thus the revisions in ‘Excelsior’ support the view that as 
Whitman grew older, as he became more certain of his purpose and 
of his poetry, he shifted his emphasis from the personal and 
sectional ‘I,’ from the perhaps too aggressive, although vital, ego, 
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to the more obviously American ‘I,’ the democratic ‘I,’ the uni- 
versal ‘I.’ 

Tuomas W. Forp 
University of South Carolina 


WHITMAN, ROBERT OWEN, AND RADICAL REFORM 


ECENTLY I read someone's statement that Whitman, though 
he was not very sympathetic with Horace Traubel’s socialistic 
aims, must have been in his younger, pre-Leaves years an admirer 
of Robert Owen, the British reformer. I made a mental note of the 
remark at the time; but several weeks later, suddenly recalling the 
comment, I was unable either to remember or discover where I had 
seen it. Nonetheless, I think it of interest to know that young 
Walter Whitman, editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, was not an 
admirer of Robert Owen. 

Whitman, like most of his fellow editors in the 1840s, commented 
on the earnest laborers in the various fields of reform and occasion- 
ally joined forces with them, though never so fanatically and 
indiscriminately as did, for example, Horace Greeley. He offered an 
explanation for his not being the complete reformer when he said 
to Horace Traubel in 1888, ‘I was in early life very bigoted in my 
anti-slavery, anti-capital-punishment and so on, but I have always 
had a latent toleration for the people who choose the reactionary 
course.’ ' Asa matter of fact, a careful examination of the Brooklyn 
Eagle during the almost two years of his editorship shows that 
though he was somewhat of a reformer and an advocate of radical- 
ism in politics, Whitman himself was preserved from radicalism by 
his antipathy toward fanaticism, his skepticism of perfectionist 
theories, and his fundamental belief (which is also one of the key 
motifs of Leaves of Grass) that the best society is that with the 
greatest freedom from restrictions imposed by either legislative 
bodies or interested groups. This last he considered, in his own 
words, an ‘immutable truth,’* and it gave him a touchstone by 
which to appraise the social, political, economic, and, to a degree, 
the artistic phenomena of the 1840s, thus imposing a certain unity 
on the varied commentary in the Eagle. 

But to get back to Robert Owen: though Whitman was obstin- 
ately attached in his Eagle days to the anti-hanging cause * (but not 
to the abolition movement as such) , he was not inclined to radical 
theories of humanitarianism. Under the heading of ‘ Quixotic 
Labors,’ he had the following to say of that arch-reformer, Robert 
Owen, in the Eagle for 6 June 1846: 


1 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1914), I, 198 

2 See ‘Illy Paid Labor in Brooklyn,’ Eagle, 25 March 1846. 

®* Whitman does not appear to have been a member of the Brooklyn Anti 
Hanging Society, but the Lagle is filled with his editorials denouncing capital 
punishment 
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We notice that Robert Owen, the philanthropist and human reformer, 
has arrived again in this republic. The papers affirm his intention of 
making this part of the country his future home.—Very Well. We surely 
don’t think R. O. will do any harm; in all probability, too, he will do 
no good. 

At the time of the ‘ World Convention,’ got up in Clinton Hall, New 
York, we attended the debates of that singular gathering; and were 
somewhat in doubt whether to laugh at the whole thing as a humbug, 
or commend it inasmuch as it contained the germs of a bold though 
fruitless inquiry into the wrongs and evils of the world. The first day 
was certainly occupied with a greater quantity of bickering and silly 
debate about unimportant forms, than we ever remember of having 
seen in any deliberative assembly before. Assuredly such men (in this 
connection we except Mr Owen; his demeanor was patient and digni- 
fied) are the last ones to come forward as reformers of the world, who 
even in their own tempers need such wide and thorough reformation! 

Of Mr Owen we may add that he seems to be an honest and enthusi- 
astic old man, and to believe what he would have others to believe. But 
the present system of society has, we opine, little to fear from his hardest 
blows. There is truth in Mr O’s speeches and addresses, two or three 
of which we have listened to with pleasure; and yet it is utterly chimeri- 
cal, and labor thrown away, to attempt remodelling the world on an 
unalloyed basis of purity and perfection. God did not see fit to do so, 
and we hardly expect the thing will be accomplished by Mr Robert 
Owen. 


Owen set about his usual routine of organizing meetings before 
which he expounded his dream of a socialistic utopia. And on 23 
June 1846, Whitman briefly noted that 

THE REFORMER, the aged Robert Owen, is stirring up the people with 
a long pole, again, about the need of ‘a complete social and political 
revolution.. Ah, Mr Owen! when God has ordained that evil shall 
exist, do you think that you can banish it altogether? 


Editor Whitman knew that the heaven of the philanthropists was 
far off, that evil could not be entirely eradicated, but that evil could 
be alleviated. So he never asked the —— when he appealed 
to the humanitarianism of his Brooklyn readers. Most of the 
reforms he advocated in the Eagle—ranging from anti-hanging to 
anti-swill-milk—were sensible, and none was unique or extreme. 
Robert Owen was entirely too radical and too much a would-be 
organizer of philantropy for the early Walter and the later Walt 
Whitman. 

THOMAS BRASHER 

Southwest Texas State College 


* This so-called ‘World Convention’ took place in 1845, and was one of 
the more-or-less impromptu ‘congresses’ which Owen delighted in convening 
for the sake of airing his views before them. 
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WHITMAN IN BRONZE 


N heroic bronze figure of Walt Whitman by Jo Davidson, one 

of two copies made from the original cast, was dedicated with 
simple ceremony on a grassy, hawthorne flanked knoll in Phila- 
delphia on 1 June 1959, the day following the 140th anniversary 
of Whitman’s birth. 

The site, at Broad Street and Packer Avenue in South Phila- 
delphia, is a portion of the landscaped approaches to the Walt 
Whitman Bridge, connecting Philadelphia and Camden County 
over the Delaware River, named in honor of Whitman by the 
Delaware River Port Authority and opened to trafic on 16 May 
1957. ; 

The figure was purchased by the Fairmount Park Art Association 
from the Davidson Estate, and is a companion copy to that erected 
some years ago in Bear Mountain State Park, Bear Mountain, New 
York. It depicts Whitman facing the east in full stride, his hat 
clasped in his right hand, his coat open to the wind. By coincidence, 
his head is turned slightly to the right so that he appears to be 
gazing two and one-half miles across the Delaware toward the house 
on Mickle Street in Camden, where he lived from 1873 until his 
death in 1892. 

The statue was presented to the City of Philadelphia by Mr R. 
Sturgis Ingersoll, Vice President of the Fairmount Park Art Asso- 
ciation, acting for the President, Mr Philip Price. It was accepted in 
behalf of the city by Mr William T. Gennetti, Commissioner of 
Public Property, and in turn transferred to the keeping of the 
Delaware River Port Authority. Responsibility for its care was 
accepted by the Authority's Chairman, Mr James V. Baney. 

Dr E. Sculley Bradley, Vice Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who participated in the ceremony, observed that ‘when he 
died, 67 years ago, Whitman’s poetry was well known and widely 
translated into four European tongues (five, if you count the 
English adaptations). He has since become the best-known Ameri- 
can writer of the Nineteenth Century in lands across the seas, and 
I include India, China, Japan and Russia. 

‘This fact is of great significance because Whitman is primarily 
the Poet of Democracy. His democratic idealism, as much as the 
value of his poetry as art, accounts for his remarkable growth in 
stature around the world during the onslaught of Dictatorship 
against Democracy from the rise of Hitler to the present. 

‘It is fitting that we place here, in the memory of our citizens, 
a figure of Whitman by a sculptor who saw him with his rugged 
face set toward the future, going somewhere appointed, with sturdy 
stride. This, like the portrait by the great Philadelphia painter, 
Thomas Eakins, would have Walt’s approval.’ 


Joun M. McCuttoucn 
Delaware River Port Authority 
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THREE UNPUBLISHED WHITMAN FRAGMENTS 


MONG the material in the Feinberg Collection now being 

studied for an additional Whitman catalogue and perhaps for 
a volume of uncollected notes and fragments are three short pieces 
on scraps of paper, all apparently unfinished and unpublished. The 
first two can be dated 1889 and 1890 from internal evidence; the 
third cannot be dated. I have used Whitman’s title for the first 
note, and for the sake of convenient reference I have given titles 
to the others. 

1. Recalles 


Written in pencil on the back of a piece of a discarded letter from 
Herbert Grant (which reads, ‘. . . much trouble about it, but I 
could not get it from our publishers here. Very sorry to see that 
Leaves of Grass has been a commercial failure. I should think the 
little Canterbury Edition has had a good sale in this country. Any- 
way the future races will learn its value. Again thanks ...’) is a 
prose note, the whole cancelled by diagonal strokes: 


Though not at all certain that they are worth recalling and printing I 
while away part of my 7lst year—hours of idle anchorage and forced 
confinement in my ‘den ’—with the following excerpts, scraps, torn-out 
sentences—from all moods and ages—through youth, maturity, mid and 
old age. They have accumulated and now lie around me in a little of 
debris, half defaced writing, on the floor, in wastepbaskets, often trodden 
most out, &c. &c. 


2. Grand Old Veteran Authors 


Written in ink on the back of a discarded envelope torn open, 
addressed to Whitman from New York with a postmark 6 October 
1890, is this fragment, the whole cancelled by a diagonal stroke: 


One gets a curious nourishment and lift, (I do) from dwelling on 
those grand old veterans Bancroft, Kossuth, Von Motke—and such 
fortune as of Sophocles or Goethe, genius, health, beauty of person, 
riches, rank, renown, and length of days, combining and centring, in 
one good case. 

Just the same here in 1890. 

Time and New World humanity more than any thing else having 
resemblance, and ‘the same subject continued.’ 

And in vain (for my opinien) will we seek successfully to tune any 
superb National Song unless the heart-strings of the people start it— 
from their own breasts—to be responded thence again. 


3. I Am Not Afraid of Foreign Writers 
Written in pencil on three small sheets, two of them cut with 
scissors, with many corrections and changes, some of them in ink, 
are these notes: 


I am not only not afraid then— (though I used to be) —of anti-demo- 
cratic standards and models of imported writers poisoning the blood 
of The States; but I have come to welcome them. 

Never probably was the prevailing appetite so sophisticated and 
jaded, hungry for morbid stimulus and false ornamentation everywhere. 
Accordingly the likeness of verses now supplied to Europe (and America 
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follows suit) is the likeness of the absinthe, opium, liqueurs and 
drugeg’d cordials, also supplied in certain quarters. 

Those only form the substrata and stone walls & zinc [ ? ] which the 
edifice of Idealism for a race can rise. But what if we in America were 
to stop at the mere wealth and materialism. 


The first two pieces have only a few words cancelled in each, none 
of them important. In the last item Whitman crossed out about 80 
words, including the last sentence above. Some of these cancel- 
lations are worth mentioning; for example, in the first sentence he 
used the phrase ‘foreign writers . . . hurting . . . the inner blood 
of The States; I welcome it cordially in all such cases as Walter 
Scott.’ In the second paragraph Whitman refers to the prevailing 
appetite as being ‘so unnatural’ (which he cancelled) ; and also 
writes, ‘All is ennuyed tears [?] and meekly sickly beautuful 
“ beautiful” the Baudelaire beauty,’ crossing out all these words. 
In the final paragraph he speaks of a race ‘ of the future’ and ends 
the piece by writing, ‘ For myself I have, in calmer hours, no fears 
of the future.’ 

WILLIAM WHITE 

Wayne State University 


WHITMAN'S 1855-56 NOTEBOOK 


Walt Whitman: An 1855-56 Notebook Toward the Second Edition of 
Leaves of Grass. Introduction and Notes by Harold W. Blodgett. Fore 
word by Charles E. Feinberg. Additional Notes by William White 
Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois University Press. Limited Edition 
in slipcase, $8.50. x +41 pp. Photographs of 16 holograph pp. Col- 
lectors’ Edition with association items, $125.00. 


Walt Whitman left many little notebooks which he carried in 
his pocket and used to jot down anything of use to him. Some 
contain only names and addresses and personal data. Others contain 
ideas and trial lines for poems. This one, now in the Feinberg 
Collection, and so splendidly edited in this beautiful format, is one 
of the most interesting and important because it contains notes for 
the 1856 Leaves of Grass. Here, for example, is the initial idea for 
the major poem first called ‘Sundown Poem’ in 1856 and given the 
permanent title ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry’ in 1860: 

Poem or passage/ the scenes on the river/ as I cross the/ Fulton ferry/ 
Others will see the flow/ of the river, also,/ Others will see on both/ 
sides the city of/ New York and the city/ of Brooklyn/ A hundred years 
hence others/ will see them./ Two hundred years—many/ hundred years 
hence/ others will enjoy/ the flow [of the! 


Some of the verses of the final poem are merely outlined: ‘ Full 
poem/ I too have— have—have—/ I too have—/ felt the curious / 
questions come upon/ me...’ Others are filled out almost in the 
final wording. 

The great value of this edition is that it shows plainly and in the 
simplest manner (easily read in the excellent typography and 
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expert editing (Walt Whitman’s method of composing a poem. 


The reader almost feels that he is looking over the bayou shoulder 


and seeing how it is done. The editorial notes an 


commentaries 


are exactly right: clear, informative, unpretentious, nothing in 


excess. 


The deluxe edition contains rare association items 


(such as 


hotographs, — advertisements prepared by Whitman) bound 


ike a secon 


volume, both ‘volumes’ handsomely boxed in a 


marbled-paper slip-case. This is a set that any collector will be 
roud to own. Scholars will find the text of the 1855-56 notebook 


indispensable. 


New York University 


Gay WILSON ALLEN 
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WILLIAM WHITE 


WHITMAN BUST IN THE EXHIBIT [see opposite page}. 
Evidence of continued Russian interest in Walt Whitman is this 
bust of the American poet, shown in the Soviet Exhibition of 
Science, Technology and Culture, held in the Coliseum, New York 
City, 30 June to 9 August 1959. The larger-than-life white marble 
sculpture was made by Z. Azgur, U.S.S.R. artist. Special permission 
was granted to take the photograph at the Soviet Exhibit. 
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WHITMAN BUST IN THE SOVIET EXHIBIT [see p. 78] 
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DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


| Che Piper & the Kard 





| \ STUDY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


By ROBERT F. GLECKNER 


Mr Gleckner writes the following about The Piper and the Bard: 
‘Although all of the books on Blake pay some attention to the Songs, 
there has bee Nn only Ole book at voted exclusive ly to them, Joseph II. 
Wicksteed’s Blake's Innocence and Experience. ... Ut is still valuable, 
but its method of dealing with the poems via the illustrations and vice 
versa, leaves considerable doubt as to the validity of its conclusions. 
Of the many other studies of Blake, most concentrate upon thi 
* Prophetic Books,” upon historical background, or upon biographical 
data, and though the songs are not ignored, it is remarkable that 
these most famous of Blake's production are accorded so little 
attention. 


Mr Gleckner displayed both insight and common sense. 
It is a pleasure to read someone on Blake who ts not a crank. 
—Professor George H,. Ford, Department of English, Uni ersity 
of Rochester. * The value of Gleckner’s study—and it is a con 
siderable value—is that he engaged in the actual process of 
studying individual poems at length . .. and the result Is a 
‘richly meaningful and coherent interpretation of some of 
Blake’s most memorable and best known poems.’ Professo! 
Earl R. Wasserman, Department of English, The Johns Hopleins 
Unir ersity 
$7.00 
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